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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS 



THE TOILETTE OF THE YOUNG PRINCESS. 



(Frontispiece.) 



Leon Y. Escosura, Painter. 



S. Smith, Engraver. 




LTHOUGH Leon Y. Escosura is perhaps the least 
among the modern French-Spanish artists, being 
certainly much inferior in ability to Fortuny, R. 
Madrazo, Palmaroli, Bolclini, Michetti, and Ville- 
gas, who, like himself, went from Spain to study in 
Paris and in Rome, he has succeeded in building a 
very respectable reputation ; and, if he cannot re- 
produce on canvas the mystery and divinity of some women's faces, 
he is indisputably an excellent costume-painter. His studio is rich 
in the wearing-apparel of many historic periods. Few artists even 
in the French metropolis have so fine and valuable a collection of 
these goods. His productions are uneven in merit : some of them 
are elaborately finished ; others of them approach coarseness ; none 
of them display a deep insight into character or a wealth of thought 
or passion. The French-Spanish school, indeed, is notorious for 
the triviality of its subjects. The great Fortuny, whose genius 
was of the rarest sort, expended his energies in the elucidation of 
trifling themes, and in this respect his followers have not improved 
upon their leader. Through the friendly intervention of the Art- 
dealers, Escosura has become very well known in this country. 
' The Toilette of the Young Princess ' is an adequate representation 
of his powers. The apartment of the princess is richly furnished, 
her attendants are splendidly attired, as she herself soon will be, 
if she survives her apparently nauseous task. The artist has 
painted a number of out-door garden-scenes, which discover con- 
siderable nicety of feeling for sunlit harmonies of colour, which 
are simple in motive, and not destitute of sentiment and strength. 
But from a modern Spaniard, and a pupil of Gerome, surpassing ten- 
derness of conception is not to be expected. His pictures are not 
at all likely to be mistaken for those of Knaus or Edouard Frere. 
'The Toilette of the Young Princess,' however, shows how faithful 
and accurate he may become in dealing with the minutest details — 
how clever may be his drawing, and how graceful his composition. 
In these days, when " breadth " of treatment so often degenerates 
into slovenliness, and so often accompanies ignorance in matters of 
technique, it is pleasant to see evidences of persistent and intelli- 
gent industry. Escosura is a laborious worker — even the clothes 
in which he dresses his men and women tell thus much about him. 



THE CONNOISSEUR. 
G. Boldini, Painter. L. Richeton, Engraver. 

Boldini, another member of the French-Spanish school, is im- 
mensely superior to Escosura — is, perhaps, next in rank to For- 
tuny. Frivolous in subject he almost always is, though ' The Con- 
noisseur,' which M. Richeton has admirably engraved for this 
number of the Art Journal, is comparatively serious. In looking 
at it one is, of course, tempted to make comparisons between 



Boldini's and Meissonier's treatment of the same theme, which 
must be odious to the former's admirers ; but there is no occasion 
for making such comparisons. Boldini's best work is in his land- 
scapes, a department of Art which Meissonier does not touch ; 
and in these landscapes the best feature is the delightful and mas- 
terly rendering of sunshine and of daylight : so that, if one is to 
estimate Boldini justly, other pictures than his ' Connoisseur ' must 
be taken into consideration. The galleries of Mr. Knoedler, Mr. 
Avery, and Mr. Schaus, in New York City, during a number of 
years have contained from time to time some of the most notable 
things that this artist has produced, and in many private galleries 
in this country he sustains himself with distinction in the midst of 
his rivals and peers. 

Boldini's painting of sunshine and of daylight is, we have said, 
triumphant. The purest warmth and clearness of colouring and 
of lighting are seen in his best and most characteristic works. 
Great breadth of light, delicious purity of tint, brightness and 
sparklingness and pearliness — these are the qualities in which he 
excels, and in which is displayed his genuine artistic worth. To 
paint a sunny, picturesque landscape without transmitting to the 
spectator of the painting a sense of paintiness — how hard a thing 
to do is that ! To put on canvas a fresh and luminous piece of 
out-doors — how often is that really done by artists ? Boldini does 
it, and along with it he presents most subtle and charming combi- 
nations of lines and of hues. In the foreground he will put a 
namby-pamby, heartless woman to whom a ridiculous dandy is 
making love ; but so skilfully does he cause the figures to play their 
part in his scheme of chiaro-oscuro and colour that, even if inani- 
mate, they would scarcely be out of place. The souls which they 
have not are in the sunshine, the grass, and the flowers ; and we 
may say of him what has been said of another master of the palette 
— that if he is an ass in painting an angel, he is an angel in paint- 
ing an ass. 

' The Connoisseur ' is examining with a learned air the picture 
on the easel. Meanwhile, the artist who made it is waiting for an 
expression of opinion. The prospect is, that he will get as much 
of that sort of thing as he wants. 



STATUE OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Engraved by E. Roffe, from the Statue by J. E. Boehm, A.R.A. 

Mr. Boehm's statue of Thomas Carlyle has all the strong cha- 
racteristics and rugged features of the original — and this is no 
little triumph, inasmuch as marble is not the most favourable 
material for expressing harsh and angular strength. The statue 
was first exhibited at the London Royal Academy Exhibition of 
1875, where it was declared by competent critics to have been the 
best piece of portrait-sculpture of the year. The philosopher is 
seated rather ungracefully — that is, sideways— in his chair, wearing 
a loose morning-gown ; but the position and costume are natural 
to the man. The features of the face, while showing strong marks 
of advanced age, are wonderfully animated and intellectually ex- 
pressive, and are thoroughly characteristic of the original. 



THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 



T must be a matter of little concern to the genera- 
lity of Americans, even to those of them devoted 
to Art, to learn whether the present exhibition of 
the Royal Academy is or is not up to the stan- 
dard of previous exhibitions of recent years. By 
Englishmen, who necessarily have a larger and 
more special interest in the Art-matters of Eu- 
[°P e> tn ' s question is viewed as one of some importance. Not that 
* success of the exhibition, as an annual display of pictures, in 
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any wise depends upon a satisfactory reply being made to the en- 
quiry. On the contrary, the exigencies of English fashion requiring 
that the Burlington galleries are to be visited at this period of the 
year, as part of the ordinary routine of the so-called London sea- 
son, it enters little into the consideration of the majority as to 
whether the Academy puts forth its best work or not. But among 
the few, whether here or in America, there will always exist the 
higher and worthier desire to be informed of the progress that is 
being made by the English in comparison with the other European 
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schools of painting ; and to such as these, a reply to the above 
question must always have some interest. It is generally admitted 
that this year's exhibition is scarcely equal to, and certainly not in 
advance of, its predecessors, in regard either of general interest or 
merit. Among the 1,500 works exhibited, there are some hundreds 
of pictures of considerable excellence, and some dozens of high 
and permanent value ; but, as a whole, the exhibition is not what 
those who are proud of the traditions of the English Royal Acade- 
my would have been glad to see it. There is too much rubbish on 
the walls, too many pictures illustrative of passages, and not very 
noteworthy passages either, of every-day life — very capital subjects 
for the draughtsman on wood, but not worthy of the labour and 
time that must have been bestowed upon their reproduction on 
canvas. Mr. C. W. Cope, for instance, a distinguished member of 
the Academy of many years' standing, sends, as his principal pro- 
duction, ' Lieutenant Cameron's Welcome Home from his Explora- 
tions in Africa.' This picture, which occupies considerably more 
space than it deserves " on the line " in the principal gallery, to the 
great detriment of more important work by other artists, is pos- 
sessed, doubtless, of an abiding interest to the individual members of 
Lieutenant Cameron's family, but it has no value as an example of 
English Art-work from the studio of an Academician. The same 
remark will apply to a paltry portrait contributed by the President 
of the Royal Academy himself. It is small in size, to be sure, but 
it is all too large to occupy any space on the walls of a public gal- 
lery. The subject is ' William Cameron Gull, Son of Sir William 
Gull, Bart., M.D. : Before the Game begins— Eton Playing-fields.' 
A young gentleman, clad in the not too picturesque clothing of a 
foot-ball player of the English public schools, is standing separate 
from his fellows, in the act of " kicking off" the ball towards his 
opponents. The only excuse for this production is Sir Francis 
Giant's ill-health. Again, in the first of the only two contributions 
sent by Mr. J. R. Herbert, R.A.— an Academician of repute and 
standing— the subject of which is ' Our Lord after his Resurrec- 
tion with his Disciples on the Road to Emmaus,' illustrative of 
the sacred passage in St. Luke's Gospel, xxiv. 27, we have an ut- 
terly unworthy realisation of our Saviour's manhood and divinity. 
There is not an atom of divine expression in the face, which is sin- 
gularly commonplace, not to say disagreeable, and it is in vain that 
one endeavours to excite a passing sympathy in the sacredness of 
the subject. The excellence of the surrounding landscape, and the 
wealth of colour introduced by the artist into his painting, alone 
redeem it from being of the most trivial and unsatisfactory kind. 

Mr. Solomon Hart and Mr. T. S. Cooper, likewise Academicians, 
and several of their colleagues besides them, have claimed their 
privilege to exhibit work of almost ludicrous incapacity, consider- 
ing their position. Even Mr. Millais is by no means seen at his 
best this year. He sends five pictures — three portraits, a land- 
scape, and a piece of historical incident. His portraits are the 
most important, and of these a faithful, life-size, three-quarter pic- 
ture of the Earl of Shaftesbury, painted for the Bible Society, is 
the most to be admired. In his ' Princes in the Tower,' which 
will, of course, excite the attention of the multitude, not because 
it is altogether a good example of Millais's, but because it happens 
to be the only one of his in the present collection that suggests a 
story, we have admirable facial expression and careful study of atti- 
tude. Two pretty youths— the young princes, Edward V. and his 
younger brother, the Duke of York— with long flaxen curls reach- 
ing over their shoulders, clad in sombre black velvet, the elder with 
the blue ribbon of the Garter encircling his knee, stand at the foot 
of the gloomy stairway of the Bloody Tower— that tower which 
was presently to be their grave. A look of anxious wonder and 
apprehension is depicted on the faces of the unhappy lads. The 
arm of the one rests caressingly about the neck of the other, and, 
hand clasped in hand, they seem to await the dread mission of the 
villanous Tyrrell. Mr. Millais has entirely discarded dramatic ac- 
tion in the picture. Its interest rests wholly upon the powerful 
expression given to the hapless boys. This, however, is not a pic- 
ture that will be remembered in connection with the fame of the 
painter of 'The Huguenot' and 'Black Brunswicker,' or of that 
infinitely greater work than either of these two, all-popular, indeed, 
as they were, ' The Romans leaving Britain.' The same artist's 
only landscape, ' St. Martin's Summer,' is, on the whole, less stri- 
king than some of its recent predecessors, such, for instance, as 
' Over the Hills and far away.' The present picture represents a 



sheltered nook in among the rocks by a purling stream ; the warm 
glow in the sky reflected in the still water of a shallow pool ; while 
the dark rocks around increase the brilliancy of the shining land- 
scape beyond, which is bathed in warm autumn tints. Though 
not so ambitious a work as Mr. Millais's later examples in land- 
scape, it is none the less a beautiful picture, and done in rich, har- 
monious colours. His two remaining contributions, ' The Countess 
of Carysfort ' and a ' Jersey Lily,' the latter the portrait of a Mrs. 
Laughtry, the daughter of Dean le Breton, of the Isle of Jersey, 
about whose beauty that portion of London known as " society " 
at present raves, are pretty and accurate as likenesses, and this is 
about all. Mr. Millais seems at present to be painting too much ; 
and, in attempting more than he can perform with the amount of 
thought, care, and study, requisite to the production of a really 
worthy piece of work, the Art-loving public suffers a disappoint- 
ment, and himself weakens his reputation. Neither has Mr. Leigh- 
ton this year given us a work at all approaching in originality and 
power to his well-known ' Daphnephoria.' He sends four pictures, 
and all of minor interest, exquisite in suavity and grace, it may be 
conceded ; each a model of splendid draughtsmanship, and of per- 
fection in the way of colour, but neither suggesting a comparison, 
in point of grandeur of conception, with some previous examples 
from the same hand. ' Nausicaa,' his principal contribution, is, 
however, a work of great merit, exhibiting a most masterly pow- 
er with the pencil employed in the design of a selected figure 
of quite faultless contour. Nausicaa stands alone and watchful, 
quiet and soft, with a perfect modelling of rounded arms, of dainty 
fingers, and of still daintier feet. ' Winding the Skein,' his next 
best work, is as beautiful as its companion. Here we have a fair 
Greek maiden, with her calathus at her side, winding the skein 
with the help of a younger girl. The pose of the figures is full of 
simplicity and grace, albeit the painting of the flesh-tints, wax-like 
and creamy in colour, would seem to suggest a more etherealised 
order of being than common flesh and blood generally pertains to. 
Mr. Leighton's Eastern ladies (and upon the portrayal of these his 
dextrous brush is mostly employed) are ordinarily quite out of 
the common sphere of the humanity of our ruder Western lands. 

Mr. Edwin Long, Associate, sends a work of considerable im- 
portance, occupying a position of honour in the second gallery, that 
recalls to the mind the excellent contributions of this artist to Aca- 
demy exhibitions in late years. The subject of the present work, as 
in previous works of the same painter, is classical in origin, and 
represents ' The Gods and their Makers,' evidently a scene from 
the Egypt of the Pharaohs. A group of brown girls, somewhat 
scantily clad— as, we may take it, the girls of Egypt were in such 
remote times— are employed in a rude studio in the manufacture 
of their deities. Crocodiles and apes, cats, fishes, and dogs, that 
Juvenal has enumerated in his " Satire," stand here (some but half 
finished) before they go to the temple or the home. In the fore- 
ground a Nubian attendant holds a cat as a model for a fair young 
image-moulder, putting finishing touches to a cat's mummy-case. 
Others laugh over the comical faces and attitudes of the amulets 
they are modelling or coating with the " slip " of thin blue ena- 
mel. A slave is pounding the clay in a large vase. In an outer pas- 
sage are ranged a series of larger images of the gods. The picture 
is not one that is likely to commend itself to the attention of the 
unlearned or unread, but it nevertheless furnishes abundant proof 
of a vast amount of classical lore and study having been employed 
in its painting. Considered in this light, and also as an example 
of accurate and lifelike modelling, it belongs to the class of note- 
worthy pictures of this year's exhibition. 

Mr. Poynter, R.A., whose onerous duties in the Art Department 
at South Kensington keep him very constantly employed there, 
sends only two small works as examples of his skill. A portrait 
of the Mrs. Laughtry, already alluded to (there are three of this 
lady in the exhibition), is the best of the two. ' Zenobia captive, 
the artist's other contribution, is an interesting study of a beauti- 
ful, sad face, and little else. There is some careful display of colour 
in this picture, notably in the rich, gold filigree-work, set with chased 
medallions and turquoise, forming the tiara of the captive queen, 
and in the rich Eastern shawl thrown loosely across her shoulders; 
but the work is not of such importance as to invite detailed de- 
scription. George Leslie, R.A., sends, as usual, one of his sweet 
and charming pictures of English girl-life. In ' Home, Sweet 
Home ' the council of the Academy may congratulate themselves 
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upon exhibiting a picture that is in every way worthy of its gene- 
ral good judgment, and in every sense a suitable exemplar of Mr. 
•Leslie's skill. The artist shows us a group of pretty young girls, 
in the short-waisted muslin frocks of the last century, standing 
about an old-fashioned piano in the domestic schoolroom. The 
elder sister (for, clearly, the girls are sisters, as well in point of 
beauty and modesty, as in the affectionate regard we see that each 
has for the other) is seated at the quaint little instrument, playing, 
and singing the sweet old song whose refrain has furnished the 
title of the picture. The window is opened, admitting the fragrance 
of the delicious wild-roses that cluster about it, and a goodly bunch 
of which dainty flower peeps prettily into the room. Beyond, in 
the distance, is the bright, green lawn bordering the garden, speak- 
ing of early May and gladsome days, of girlish happiness, loving 
parents, no cares, and absolute faith in the joys of the present. 
No more will these bright and happy young ladies go roaming in 
the imagination 'mid the pleasures and pretentious palaces of the 
outside world ; to them now, and (giving scope to our fancy), we 
may trust forever, " there is no place like home." Mr. Leslie's pre- 
sent reputation as an Academician this year rests upon this one pic- 
ture, and it is sufficient to say that that reputation is largely increased 
by it, and that the public will be much profited by attentively study- 
ing this beautiful example of his art. ' Home, Sweet Home ' will 
be abundantly popular with the visitors to Burlington House. 

Near at hand, in the same room with Mr. Leslie's contribution, 
we have a good picture by Petrie, R. A., if somewhat conventional 
in subject— a Spanish donna, in black mantilla- and robe of in- 
tensest crimson, descending a staircase, and apparently going to a 
masked ball. It is a picture of striking force rather than charm. 
A better example of the artist is to be noticed in his ' Rob Roy ' — 
a burly, red-haired Scot, clad in tartan, bonnet, and hose, medi- 
tating a foray over his glass of whisky. The colour and the vigo- 
rous manner of this picture are admirable. Mr. Petrie's chief 
triumphs this year are once more in costumed portraiture ; but of 
these other contributions we need not state the subjects, which 
have but remote interest for American readers. Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A., sends a decorative piece of considerable size, a pictorial ex- 
cerpt from Spenser, entitled ' Britomart and her Nurse.' It is very 
stately in arrangement, very rich in colour, and very imposing in 
general effect. Having conceded this much, we may remark that 
Mr. Watts exhibits his skill to considerably better advantage in the 
department of portrait-painting. Of examples in this direction we 
have no less than five contributions from his studio, not one, how- 
ever, being of remarkable excellence. Mr. Calderon. R.A., sends 
also five pictures— a figure-study, three portraits, and a large work 
illustrative of an incident mentioned in the Cromwell correspon- 
dence in the Squire Papers. The following letter, by the Protector, 
with its accompanying docket, explains the subject : 

'"To Mr. Squire, at his quarters, Fotheringay, Peterborough, 
this day, 2nd Dec. 1643 : — Dear Friend, I think I have heard 
you say that you had a relation in the Nunnery at Loughborough 
—Pray, if you love her, remove her speedily ; and I send you a 
Pass, as we have orders to demolish it, and I must not dispute or- 
ders : There is one of the Andrews' in it : take her away, Nay give 
them heed to go, if they value themselves— I had rather they did. 
—I like no war on women — Pray prevail on all to go, if you can — 
I shall be with you at Oundle in time. 

" ' from your friend 

'•■Oliver Cromwell.' 

" Squire has written on the other side : * Got my Cousin Mary 
and Miss Andrews out, and left them at our house at Thrapstone, 
with my aunt, same night ; and the troops rode over, and wrecked 
the nunnery by order of Parliament.' " — Squire Papers. 

The two nuns are already in the cart, driven by a sturdy trooper. 
One is folded in a last embrace of the weeping Lady Superior. 
The other and younger nun exchanges looks of adieu with her 
sisters of the convent grouped about the door, under the vaulted 
archway of which the parting takes place. The prominent per- 
sonages of the picture are particularly well-favoured in point of 
beauty, and their faces are invested with a charm and grace which 
the artist so well can express, and which is rather set off than de- 
tracted from by their simple and sober-coloured garb. ' La Gloire 
de Dijon,' Mr. Calderon's other more important work, is a charm- 
ing half-length of a blooming, bright-faced flower-girl, evidently 
of the Emerald Isle, bearing a great basket of red and cream- 



coloured roses. Mr. Hubert Herkomer, whose marvellous studies 
of character, ' The Last Muster,' and ' At Death's Door,' must be 
familiar to the majority of readers of this journal, sends to the ex- 
hibition this year a picture he calls ' Eventide : A Scene in the 
Westminster Union.' It is as replete with lifelike portraiture and 
sound study as were its two immediate predecessors above named. 
Mr. Herkomer introduces us to a long, clean, bare-floored room in 
a London workhouse. Along the sides of this room, some seated 
on rude but well-scrubbed forms, others seeking the comfort of a 
fire, one engaged in reading, another in sewing, a third in darning, 
a fourth in listening to the mumbling utterances of a loquacious 
friend, are the aged female inmates of the institution. An under 
matron — a kindly, cheerful-looking damsel — is engaged at a table 
cutting out garments for the old women to work upon ; and one 
old lady, with her bonnet on, a welcome visitor to the ward, doubt- 
less, wherein she herself had sometime tarried, thoroughly enjoys 
the modest and comforting refreshment of a cup of tea. The 
artist has brought his own peculiar and, we may add, consummate 
skill to bear in giving force and the impress of truth to the variety 
of character typical of old age depicted in the painting. 

From Mr. Alma-Tadema we have, this year, but two con- 
tributions, ' The Sculptor's Model,' and ' A Love-Missile '—nei- 
ther, we think, so sustaining in interest as the 'Audience at 
Agrippa's,' and one or two other pictures of his that we might 
mention. The art of Mr. Alma-Tadema shows some signs of 
change. He is great, still, in archaeology ; but in workmanship 
lie is insisting somewhat less upon minute truth to texture, and is 
recognising the virtues of broad and manly design. We should 
say that at the Grosvenor Gallery the artist's most interesting work 
of the year is to be seen ; little enough in respect of the canvas 
covered, but very sufficient as revealing his remarkable powers as 
a colourist and master of design. ' A Love-Missile ' represents the 
interior of a Roman villa, with a young woman resting one knee 
upon a couch, while she is in the act of throwing a bouquet of 
roses, in which some gage a" amour is concealed, to a lover in the 
street below. ' The Sculptor's Model ' introduces us to a studio in 
modern Rome, with a masterly, life-size, nude female standing on 
the centre round-table for the posing model. The sculptor moves 
behind, now shifting his eyes from the figure he is modelling to the 
work under his hand ; and sculptor and nude figure, and the ac- 
cessories of the studio, are drawn and painted with all that dex- 
terity and finish which mostly distinguish the work that Mr. 
Alma-Tadema produces. A place of honour in the category of 
successful pictures of the year must be conceded to Mr. P. R. 
Morris's ' Premiere Communion : Dieppe '—a large and ambitious 
work, representing an annual religious ceremony familiar to travel- 
lers in France. A procession of young girls, in flowing white mus- 
lin veils and dresses, comes along the quay-side singing ; the ves- 
sels in the harbour have run up their bunting in honour of the 
occasion ; a miscellaneous crowd of Norman fisher-folk, sailors, 
holiday- seekers, and foreign visitors, stand respectfully aside to 
watch the girls pass. There is much grace and delicacy of treat- 
ment noticeable in the work ; but it lacks force in the drawing. 
It is not altogether satisfactory considering the conspicuous place 
it claims in the collection. But, possibly, we may be led to this 
conclusion the rather for the reason that we can find no interest 
in this particular class of subject, than because we fail to recognise 
in the treatment of it the undoubted genius of the artist. We 
think Mr. Morris immeasurably superior in the department of land- 
scape whatever maybe said of his too close following of the manner 
and style of the late Frederick Walker. In his ' Michaelmas,' for 
instance, in the present Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition, the land- 
scape part is very fine indeed. 

Writing of Mr. Morris reminds us of a duty we owe to such as 
love the true and beautiful in Art, to make mention of Mr. Bough- 
ton's paintings of the year. Having had the privilege of seeing 
this artist's pictures on the easel before they had left the studio, 
we may now speak of their merits with the greater confidence 
since we have had the pleasure of again studying the varied and 
many attractions they possess, on the walls of the Academy and 
Grosvenor Galleries. We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Bouehton's ' Green Leaves among the Sere,' his ' Wamng of the 
Honeymoon,' ' March Weather,' and ' Rivals,' are four of the most 
admirable and interesting contributions to this year's public exhi- 
bitions The first-named is quite worthy to rank beside ' Home, 
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Sweet Home' — a picture whose merits we have already discussed 
— in point of tasteful and happy combination of expression, grace- 
fulness, grouping-, and colour. The subject is prettily illustrated 
by the charming lines : 



L Among the withered and the sere 
Leaves and flowers of the dying year, 
Some still are springing fresh and fair, 
Here and there." 



Upon a marble seat, relieved against a wintry landscape, with 
the leafless branches overhead, the withered leaves below, and a 
strip of white, cold- looking sea in the distance, the artist has dis- 
posed a group of graceful figures. In the hands of the child who 
sits upon his young mother's knee, we see the one golden leaf that 
has survived the ruin of the year, and around this centre the other 
forms are closely gathered in such a manner as to suggest, without 
affectation, that sense of sadness that comes with the approach of 
winter. Mr. Boughton's second picture on the list, ' The Waning 
of the Honeymoon,' suggests a quiet nook in Kensington Gar- 
dens. Two wedded lovers — judging by their costume — of the 
Georgian era are seated, one on either side of a rustic bench en- 
circling the trunk of a goodly umbrageous elm. The lady's atten- 
tion is absorbed in her needlework, the gentleman is engaged in 
reading. Neither seems to be thinking much on the presence of 
the other ; and the recent cooing and interchange of caresses have 
given place to matter-of-fact interest in the affairs of every-day 
life. The figures are in strong relief from the landscape, and 
they tell their story effectively. In ' March Weather ' (which, we 
believe, was originally intended for the Paris Exhibition, but which 
now hangs in the Grosvenor Gallery), a woman heavily burdened is 
seen wearily trudging across a dreary moor. The picture is a very 
faithful transcript of Nature, and, besides being true in all its de- 
tails, conveys a vivid impression of the character of the season. 
' The Rivals,' which is likewise a contribution to the Grosvenor 
collection — the two first-named pictures being in the Academy — 
shows two labourers at work in a cutting or pit, a smart-looking 
young country wench sitting by, and watching which deals the 
heavier blow with the huge hammers. It is a trial of might ; and 
the greater athlete, we surmise, will presently receive the coveted 
approbation, if not affection, of the comely arbitrator. This picture 
is aglow with warm, pure colour, and is admirable for its truth and 
tender feeling. We look forward with gratification, not to men- 
tion positive certainty, to the time when, in the discharge of our 
literal y duties to this periodical, we may have the privilege of wri- 
ting the capital letter A., and, by-and-by, R.A., after the name of 
G. H. Boughton. This artist is one of the leading geniuses of the 
Art-world of London, and it is with considerable satisfaction we 
remind our readers that he is American, both by birth and educa- 
tion. 

' A Summer Evening on the Thames,' W. J. Hennessy, and a 
noble work, ' Estes Park, Colorado, U. S.,' by Albert Bierstadt — 
the latter picture recalling to the memory some of the best exam- 
ples of that' eminent painter, the late Mr. Mignot — are other con- 
tributions by American artists in this year's exhibition of the Royal 
Academy that require honourable notice. 

Following the example of the orator, who reserves the main in- 
terest of his discourse for its peroration, we have withheld, till the 
conclusion of our present paper, the description of a picture which 
will be the most talked about and which will attract the largest 
share of attention from the crowds of visitors flocking to Burling- 
ton House this year. We say " a picture," rather than a series 
of pictures, because the one title, ' The Road to Ruin,' serves to 
connect the canvases in one consecutive story. The artist is Mr. 
W. P. Frith, R.A., a painter whose popularity has heretofore been 
thought by the professed connoisseur to have been in excess of his 
power. Mr. Frith's contribution this year will tend to remove this 
impression. In one large frame, divided into five smaller ones, 
this artist has given us a set of Hogarthian pictures of the highest 
inventive power and dramatic interest. The whole work, in its 
five compartments, is a novel in painting, with its chapters of inci- 



dent, and love-making, and crime. The first panel introduces us 
to the hero of the tale, a good-looking, fresh, young English lad 
in his college-rooms (and rooms, too, of the " swellest," to use an 
Oxford expression), where the dawn finds him and his companions 
sitting around a green-baize covered table playing at cards. Bank- 
notes and gold lie scattered around, and cigars and numerous 
champagne-bottles speak only too significantly of the luxurious 
character of the "wine " — an Oxford institution, happily, we may 
add, now dying out. The wax-candles flicker in the chandelier. 
The last " deal " has been cried. The foolish fellows are going off to 
bed. In the second picture we are in the Royal Enclosure at Ascot. 
We notice the young collegian now grown into a handsome gen- 
tleman of fashion, attired in the most dainty of summer suits, the 
object of many highly-disinterested offers from the confraternity 
of betting-men on the other side of the railing separating the 
so-called " ring" from the selecter visitors. To the right is a bevy 
of well-dressed ladies, some, we may suppose, of the bean-monde, 
others of the less reputable demi-monde. Chapter the third is the 
' Arrest.' A couple of bailiffs, of cool and impudent appearance, 
have entered a gaudily-furnished drawing-room, and are in the act 
of delivering the sheriff's mandate to their prisoner, whom we re- 
cognise as the late prominent personage of Ascot race-course. He 
stands before the fire arrayed in gorgeous dressing-gown of amber 
satin, smoking a cigar, while his terrified young wife and two dear 
little children, girl and boy, look on at the scene being enacted 
before them with wondering amazement. In the fourth panel we 
find ourselves in the commoner kind of apartment to be met with 
in a Boulogne lodging-house. The principal actors of the drama, 
save the children, are waging a conjoint struggle against hopeless 
poverty. Seated at the fire is the elder child, just recovered from 
a fever, looking wan and broken-spirited, just old enough to ap- 
preciate the abject wretchedness of her parents. The landlady 
has entered the room, and, with deprecatory gesture, presents a 
long and, no doubt, oft-rejected bill for settlement. The wife, 
beautiful and pleading, has been painting pictures that will never 
bring a sou to the coffers ; on the table before the husband lie the 
sheets of a manuscript, on the title-page of which we read the 
scathing satire, " The Gay Bachelor : a Comedy of Facts." In- 
stinctively we seem to know what will be the end. ' The End ' 
forms the subject of the fifth panel. The artist saves us the sor- 
row of knowing what has become of the bright, charming young 
wife and the sweet little children. A reminiscence of their being 
is presented in a tattered dress and a few broken toys lying about 
the floor of the wretched London garret where the final scene is 
to be enacted. A little mug, such as children love to bear away 
with them from holiday trips to seaside resorts, inscribed with the 
name " Henry," stands upon a ricketty table. The remnants of 
bread and a broken milk-jug tell of the starvation rations served 
for an early breakfast. The table-drawer stands open. We descry 
a little pile of bullets in one corner, a few percussion-caps in an- 
other, and above lies the pistol. A letter is upon the floor, and 
we manage to glean its contents as follows : " Sir, I am sorry to 
say your comedy is not suited to this theatre." At the door is a 
man, haggard, grief-stricken, borne down with woe. He listens at 
the key-hole, and is in the act of turning the bolt, and in a moment 
more will have passed into the " undiscovered country." The 
record of his fate will be presently inscribed in the books of the 
coroner's court as " temporary insanity." The expression on the 
father's face, as he bolts the door previous to committing suicide, 
is worthy of a great actor ; and Mr. Frith's skill in conceiving that, 
and portraying it, is as great as was that of Macready, or Edwin 
Booth, or any other great impersonator of dramatic incident. There 
will be many who will consider this picture, or series of pictures, 
as the most important work that Mr. Frith has done. In detail it 
is marvellously complete, and it exhibits as well a vast amount of 
conscientious workmanship and a very considerable and truthful 
knowledge of character. ' The Road to Ruin ' will constitute one 
of the main interests of this year's exhibition of the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

Charles E. Pascoe. 
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